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NO. 12. 


Dr. Ackley’s mode of budding, (Fig. 5.)\—We were 
| shown last summer, a novel mode of budding (or rather 
now athand. Some kinds may be budded immediately, | grafting,) peaches, practiced with good success by Dr. 
M B B A T E HA M | (in June) and by heading down the stock, the bud will | Ackley, of Cleveland. In the latter part of June, or be- 
* some si eueneennen: ’ start and make fair growth the present season. This ‘ginning of July, he takes small side shoots of the present 
press tevin. Seed chia’ mode we have often practised with roses, and occasionally | years growth, from two to four inches in length, off 
, F TERMS: Fhe: ee with the cherry, peach, &c. We intend to try it exten- | from the main stem, with a shield at the base as shown 

naLk Sunse Ns, ber less t , On | gt : , . Bs as sahil: > : +o ghi 
wart et eat Peas eta ose eye | Ntely thie season, onthe cherry, to avo the ibility of |in Fig 5, and ingerts this shield under the bark of the 
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Illustrations of Budding. 
The season for budding of fruit trees, roses, &c., is 














not be to one address,) Taare Doutars, and at the same rate) the buds being winter killed. 
(seventy five cents each) for any larger number—payments in all | I ‘ ne iM rn tl di P 
cases to accompany the orders. n our paper just one year ago, we gave full direetions 


Nosubseriptions received for essthan one year,and all mustcom- | for performing the operation of budding, hence we need 
ence wi t . , a P = F : 
menee With the fist necsine ofe Vetame not be particular at this time. The following illustra- 


Lettersenclosing current bills,in accordance withthe foregoing tions scarcely need any explanation. 


erms, may be sent at the expense and risk of the publisher. | 
Address M. B. BATEUAM, Columbus, 0. | 





Tuose Premivms.—We are now sending off those vol- | 
umes of the Gennesee Farmer, to all of our friends we! 
are entitled to them and did not receive a copy last win- 
ter. Ifany such do not receive one within three or four 
days from this time, they will please inform us, (free of 
pastage. ) | 
Note.—We only send the premium to those who have 
expressed a desire to receive it. 





R 


> Officers of Agricultural Societies, who wish to avail 
themselves of the following liberal offer, will please in- 
form us, at an early day, what number of volumns they | Fig. 1. 
desire, in order that we may have them prepared in sea- | Fig. 1 shows the common method, or shield budding; 
son. a the bud or shield as cut off ready for insertion; b the 
To Officers of Agricultural Societies. | manner in which the bark of the stock is cut, and the 
We have a large number of volumes I and 2 on hand, | bud inserted beneath. Fig. 2 shows the mode of tying 
which have cost us a large amount for paper and prin- | the bud, when all iscompleted. Bass matting, or the in- 
ting; and we would again remind the officers of agri- ner bark of the bass-wood tree (linden) is the best sub- 
cultural societies that they can do us good service, as well stauce for tying; but woolen yarn, or narrow strips of 
aspremete the best interests of their members, by pro- | Tag, Will answer, when only a smal! number of buds are 
curing these volumes for premiums to be awarded at the | inserted. 
exhibitions the coming fall. Such premiums will be of | 
tenfold more lasting benefit to the recipients than the | 
amount of their cost in money. The price, when | 
twenty vols or more are ordered, is only 50 cts., per vol. | 
—neatly bound in printed covers. | 








LiseraL Premiums.—We will give either the first or | 
second volume of this paper, as desired, to all who may | 
after this time and previous to the Ist of Aug. send us'| 
names and payments ($3) for four subscribers. 

Repvuction oF Terms.—We will froin this time allow | 
any persons (one or more,) to become subscribers for the | 
current year at the club price, seventy-five cents; provi- | 
ded that the money is sent free of postage when less | 
than three dollars is remitted. Observe the back num- 
bers, to Jan. Ist, are furnished to all new subscribers. 





Bound Volumes Going Cheap! | 
“Books for the Million.” | 
} 





Volumes I and 2 of the Ohio Cultivator, bound in 
printed covers, with index &c., may be found at the fol- 
lowing places, for sale at the low price of 75 cts. each— 








two vols. for $1,25——-and two vols. with a subscription for 

the current vol. for only Two DOLLARS. 
J. F. Dair & Co., Seedsmen Cincinnati, 
H. Huxley, do do 
David Barr, Bookseller; Xenia, 
Kurts & Limbocker, do Springfield, 
Reed’s, Bookstore, Zanesville, 
Chas. Ells, Bookseller, Dayton, 
Jno.StairandSon, Seedstore, Cleveland, 





Fifty Thousand Head of Live Stock wanted for Our | 
Little Farm! — Having the free use of several thousand | 
acres of good pasture, for a certain kind of live stock, | 
and hoping some day to enjoy the sweets of life, we are 
desirous of obtaining industrious occupants for a couple | 


Fig. 3. 
Fig. 3 represents the budding knife, having a thin 
ivory haft or point on the end of the handle, with which 
of patent bee-hives, which have been presented us by the| *® open the bark. This greatly facilitates the work 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


inventors. Who will give us a couple of good swarms of | where much is to be done; but for a few buds, a common 
bees, and take their pay in the Ohio Cultivator, and the | penknife, carefully used, is sufficient. Fig. 3 is a stick 
lasting gratitude of its editor? : eth hee, 
rats | of buds, taken from the middle portion of a thrifty shoot 
That man deserves the thanks of his couutry, who) of the present year’s growth, the leaves cut off just at the 
connects with his own—the good of others. | base, leaving the leaf-stalk attached to the bud. 








| stock as in ordinary budding, then winds a narrow strip 
| of cloth dipped in grafting wax, around the whole, heads 
| down the stock, and the scion grows immediately, with 
| more certainty and vigor, the Dr. thinks, than a simple 
bud. Weare sure this mode will be new to most of our 
fruit growing readers; and we think it may prove valua- 
ble to some. It shows, too, how greatly the mode of 
budding and grafting may be varied. 


Hay-Making. 
In the making or curing of hay, the first things to be 
| considered are the proper periods for cutting the grass, 
|and the length of time and modes adopted to cause it to 
|dry. On these points, practical men do not all agree; 
| some preferring to cut when in full flower, by means of 
| which, they say, they obtain more and better hay, and 
| the crop is less exhausting to the land; while others con- 
| sider it best to permit the grass to stand until the seed 
|has just ripened sufficiently to vegetate, which will be 
| more or less scattered for the benefit of the succeedin 
| crop, and the hay, it is thought, is more nutritious, an 
| consequently will afford more flesh and strength. 
| Lucerne and clover, undoubtedly, afford better and 
/more hay when cut in the flower, and is better adapted 
| for dairy stock than when cut late; but to avoid loss in 
weight and quality, by heat or fermentation, it is better 
|to salt them down in the mow or stack the same day 
| they are cut, after being exposed a few hours to a hot 
sun. Two bushels of salt, if uniformly scattered among 
| the hay, are sufficient to cure three tons. 
| Red-top, Timothy, and the more substantial grasses, 
| generally are not cut before they have arrived at their 
| full growth, at about the time they begin to ripen their 
|seeds. If cut when in a growing state, the unripe juices 
of the plant are apt to bring on violent heat and fermen- 
tation; and thus deprive the crop of much of its sub- 
stance and nourishment. The truth of this has been 
|confirmed by the observation of Mr. Isaac Reeves, of 
Delaware, who is of opinion that, by mowing these 
grasses before they are ripe, the roots bleed and die 
out, and that this is the reason why a second crop does 
| not spring up for a long time after. “I once,’ said he, 
| “purchased the fifth part of a crop of Timothy on one 
of the Islands in Delaware; with the intention of cutting 
my lot at the time the other four purchasers did theirs, 
| but I was called from home, and it was not done until 
the seeds would vegetate. I thought my hay was spoil- 
ed; but it was preferred to that of all others for horse- 
feed; and behold, the next year, my lot of land yielded 
double the crop of the others, and at the end of three 
years, it had increased to two and a half tons to the acre, 
overgrowing all the other grasses, having a uniform crop 
five feet in height, and preferred before all others at the 
market. Since that, I have never cut Timothy before 
the seeds will just vegetate; and I would take a poor 
field, that shows only a few spires of Timothy growing 
in it, and by these simple means, engage, in five years, 
to cut two and a half tons per acre, of superior hay, pro- 
vided the land be suitable to the growth of the crop.” 
With regard to the best mode of making hay, there 
also prevail various opinions. One class of farmers nev- 
er move their hay out of the swath on the day it is cut, 
but on the second day, shake all that was cut on the day 
previous, by giving it two turnings. If shaken the day 
it is cut, they say the hay is reduced by the heat of the 
sun; but by leaving it in the swath, it “soaks its own 
sap,’ and will be reduced very little afterwards. The 
more of the natural juice or moisture that can safely be 
left in the hay, the less, they say, will it suffer from that 
portion of the loss which arises from the drying. An- 
other class contend that the more quickly the drying is ef- 
fected, the less extensive will be the change in the starch of 
‘the plants; and consequently the hay will retain more of 
its substance in a soluble or digestible state. The last 
assertion would seem to be correct, from observations 
made in England some time since on the two modes of 
drying hay. In the dales of Yorkshire, where great at- 
tention is given to the frequent turning of the hay, and 
the consequent increased rapidity of drying it, the cattle 
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can be fattened upon hay alone, which is said to be rarely 
the case in Scotland, on the Tweed, where the process is 
more slow, occupying three or four days. 

The plan generally adopted in the United States, and 
the one which long experience seems to justify, Is to 


> . . | 
mow during the early part of a fair day, while the dew 


is on the grass, say until nine, ten, or even eleven 
o’clock; then spread and turn the hay; towards evening 
rake it up into cocks of about 100 pounds each; and if 
the weather be very dry and hot, draw it to the barn or 
stack the same day. 
green, it is suffered to remain in the cock over night, 
and about eleven o’clock the next forenoon, it is opened 


or spread, and four or five hours after is conveyed to the | 


stacks.—American Agriculturist.. 





From the American Agriculturist. 
Production and Preparation of Corn for the 
European Markets. 


The present season seems fully to have settled the 
qvestion in favor of an immense exportation of Indian 
corn to European ports hereafter. Necessity and fam- 
ine have overcome prejudices against its use there, which 
heretofore had been unsurmountable — Appetite has 
given to itarelish and a flavor, which otherwise it would 
have never been found to possess; and the recollection 
that it has saved millions from famine, will hereafter en- 
dear its use to the multitudes abroad wherever it can be 
had. 

To provide for this permanent demand, is now the 
proper duty, as it will be the decided interest of the 
American farmer. 
sonable bounds. It will not do for the sugar or cotton 
planter; the hemp, the wheat, or the tobacco grower, to 
abandon his accustomed crops, and divert from their ap- 


propriate uses soils little suited to the growth of corn; | 


nor for the grazier, the stock-breeder, or the shepherd, 
to neglect or turn from his legitimate pursuits, to the 
cultivation of this grain. If any absurd system like this 
be adopted, to any extent, corn will go down and the 
neglected crops will go up, till the scale is reversed. 

Yet there is danger of this. 
pulsive, too excitable, and it is too often a feast or a fam- 
ine with them. If an article or pursuit seems to pay, 


every one rushes into it; if appearances are against it, | 
run from | 


they are for abandoning it in the mass. We 


agriculture to manufactures, from manufactures to trade, | 


and from trade to speculation. At one moment we have 
a high tariff, at another scarcely any; sometimes we have 
no banks, and at others, every village may boast of its 
own, and the excess soon reduces the country to utter 
destitution again. Our pendulum is ever on the swing, 
and dashes far beyond the centre of gravity on either 
side; and if our ship gets a little out of trim; we are all so 
eager to right it that we rush tumultuously to one side 
and careen her worse than ever. 

A slight addition to the quantity of acres now devoted 


to the culture of corn, with more careful planting, ma- | 


nuring, and cultivation, and with greater economy in its 
feeding and use, will swell immensely the annual amount 
sent forward to the shipping ports. Added to this, new 
land is constantly brought into cultivation, and with 


high prices and an unstinted demand staring us in the | 
face, what so likely to command attention as an article | 
that pays so well and makes such immediate returns?— | 


The capital required for growing this crop is so near to 
nothing as to be inappreciable. In some places, a hoe 
and a few bushels of seed only, ure requisite to make a 
large crop; and in all others a few plows, and teams to 
draw them, are the principle items of expense. 


suited to its growth, with the enterprise and well known 
skill of our productive classes, stimulated to the highest 


pitch by exhorbitant demands, we may well apprehend | 
that our future crops will rather be in excess than defi- | 


cient in this article. Certain it is, that while every effort 
should be made for its largest production, where it is fol- 
lowing owt a present adopted system, yet in no case 
should a deviation from an ordinarily cultivated crop be 
made for the sake of this. The sugar-planter, whose 
cane has been cut off by frost or diminished by excessive 
rains; or the cotton-grower, whose plants have been thin- 
ned and rendered comparatively barren by caterpillars, 
rust and other causes, may be inclined to turn from his 
course and trust his luck with corn, which is generally a 
surer, and may be supposed to be a inore profitable crop. 

It may be, and no doubt generally is, the most profit- 
able course a planter can pursue, to divide his products 
to the extent of raising his own supplies for plantation 
use; but beyond this, it is not deemed profitable to go, by 
such as have lands well adapted to crops already profita- 
bly occupying their attention. 

The effect of high prices in one prominent product, 
has almost invariably the tendency of raising others; as 
the increased price obtained for either, stimulates de- 
mand for all. Especially is it to be apprehended, that 
cotton may fall behindhand, from the many casualties 
and the low prices that have attended its culture for the 
last few years. 

But my present object is more particularly to call the 
attention of the readers of the Agriculturist, at points re- 
mote from the seaboard, to the propriety of properly pre- 


But if the crop is very heavy and | 


Yet this should be done within rea- | 


Americans are too im- | 


With a} 
boundless extent of soil reaching from Maine to Mexico, | 





paring their grain for shipment. We are now beginning | Buppine In THE Sprinc.— The French often inoculate 
to receive accounts of heavy losses from the heating of | or bud inthe spring, but we believe the practice is mostly 
| grain after shipment. This damage has, in many cases, | confined to the propagation of Roses. There is no reason, 
exceeded one-half the entire value of the cargo; and altho’ | however, why it should not be applied to fruit trees, or- 
this loss, in the first instance, falls on the shippers, it is! namental trees and shrubs. 

pretty sure, in the end, to reach back to the producer.— | We forwarded some grafts in April to our, corespon- 
This hazard has become so great, from the excessive ten-| dent, N. Longworth, Esq., of Cincinnati, of a rare 
dency to heat in Indian corn, if retaining the slighest| variety of Mulberry. The Mulberry is by no means an 
moisture when stowed in the vessel, that some of the| easy tree to propagate by grafting. Mr. Longworth 
heaviest dealers in New Orleans have determined to risk | writes us regarding this as follows: 
no future shipments, without the grain being first fully| ‘I received the Johnston Mulberry grafts you sent 
prepared for it, and this is effectually done by kiln-dry-| me, and also some from Professor Kirtland. Not one 
ing. graft out of thirty lived. 

Several establishments have been recently erected for| ‘I retarded or kept back a single graft containing 
this purpose in this city, two of which at least have prov- | four buds, till the bark peeled. All these buds (which | 
ed defective in accomplishing the objects satisfactorily. | inserted in the common way) grew. I was equally suc- 
| Another is about being put up, of sufficient capacity | cessful in budding, at the same time, Pears, Nectarines 

to kiln-dry five thousand bushels per day. Kilns have | and Apricots on stocks that had had their buds killed by 
| already gone into operation in several of the exporting | the winter. Why have no writers on horticulture dwelt 
places on the river above, and there is no doubt these will} upon this? I shall hereafter abandon the grafting of 
be rapiply multiplied, till sufficient capacity shall have | large trees, and bud inthe spring. If the first bud fails, 
been attained, to prepare effectually every bushel of grain | 1 can repeat in June. Yours, with regard. 
destined to a distant market. N. Loneworru. Cincinnali, O. 

The best plan for this purpose, on an extensive scale, 
which I have seen in operation, is a new, and apparently 
valuable improvement for kiln-drying, the invention of 
George W. Woodington. He is about taking out a pa- 


tent for it, for himself and Mr. George Gilbert, both of 
Cincinnati. | 








Iledges=--Again. 

Frienp Bateuam:—We are fairly at issue in our belief 
| founded on our observation. I affirm: “No plant we 
have can be made to grow so as to prevent the passage 
of pigs or even considerable hogs.’ This affirmation is 
The first one ever erected, has just been put into ope- | taken from my essay in your April number, where the 
ration. It consists of subtantial brick mason-work, | principle is discussed and the reasons of my opinion 
about twenty-four feet long, six wide, and eight high,| given. In your remarks on that essay you give the con- 
arched with brick. The fire and grate occupy three feet | trary as your belief. Somebody has said that what a 
of the centre, at the bottom. Immediately above the | man believes he practices. So the public will expect to 
| fire are iron plates, resting en the walls on either side, | See this same hedge on your farm ‘a few years hence,” 
extending the whole length. At the other end, the flame | and it will end the argument. So also I believe in plac- 
jand smoke are divided, and pass up through two iron| ing stone between the hedge plants and I have according- 
| pipes at each corner, and then on either side, and almost | ly set out a few both of the dogwood and thorn, though 
in contact with the cylinder, they return the smoke | having laid with my own hands about 2000 pannels of 
| tbrough the kiln, where they pass out. fence worm, mostly with stone under it, I have had less 
| The cylinder is of strong sheet, light boiler-iron, three | time than I could desire to experiment. Of the result 
| feet in diameter, and occupies the entire length within | the public shall hear if my life is spared. I will only 
the mason-work. On the inside of this, flanges are riv-| add that I shall not agree that judgment be rendered, un- 
eted lengthways and spirally, turning about 170 deg. of | til your hedge is at least fifteen years old; for it is not only 
| the circle, in the whole length of the cylinder. It is| to be a close, but a durable fence; and earlier than that 
placed one foot above the fire in an arch, which is kept| period, I shall be constantly expecting to see the plants 
gradually declining and thinning out. 
| while passing through, which requires some ten minutes. E. Nicuo.s. 
The corn is fed into one end of the cylinder, by a spout | . ‘ : : Ti y 
| leading from a hopper above, and it is discharged wean Remarks.—That’s it, exactly, friend Nichols. We 
the other end, and through a short iron conductor. It} ate glad you have taken measures for testing your side 


| is capable effectually of drying 800 bushels in twenty- of this hedge question; and we promise on our part to 
|four hours, which it accomplishes without burning or} 


\cracking any of the kernels. Not one is scorched or| ie : ar 
| discolored, but all have the bright, clear appearance and hedge in five years, and prove its durability for “fifteen 
| original taste of the grain, while its germ or vitality is| years,’ if providence permits us to live and attend to it 
premergend destroy ed, thus removing all tendency to| go long. For this experiment we rely confidently upon 
c lange anc injury. | ‘ - 7 } » ¢ ice 

I cannot but believe, that all corn destined for remote | the Osage Orang: » (Maclura,) _ even should that de 
shipment hereafter, will be kiln-dried. There is a say- | #ppoint us in the matter of durability—the only point on 
ing of 9 per cent in freight, in consequence of loss.of | which there can be any doubt—we shall be unwilling to 
| bulk oe a in dy aptamer erro Digg assent to the proposition that no plant we have can be 
is no danger from weevil from any kiln-dried grain; and| acs this able hedge: > sti 
there is, lastly, the frequent saving of the whole grain, | made to form an effective arenes ble hedge; for we still 
which would otherwise spoil by moisture. I have the | think the common thorn, (Crataegus,) and the buck- 
above fixtures for sale at my warehouse, 75 Camp St.,| thorn, (Rhamnus,) will do it, with proper care anda tten- 
New Orleans. R. L. Auten. tion.—Ep 

New Orleans, April 29th, 1847. athe 


| 





| at a temperature high enough effectually to dry the corn 


demonstrate ours, by showing to the public an effective 


r Trees and Live Hedges. 


Fence for Overflowing Lands. 

Something in this line seems to me absolutely of the 
very first importance to the owners of such lands. Al- 
though many experiments have suggested themselves, I 

Every one who knows the English Hawthorn, knows) have tried only one this spring besides the hedge. I 
how much it suffers in this latitude with the heat of onr| have planted about 50 young sycamores against the lower 
midsummer sun. Beautiful as itis in early spring, it! side of a worm fence, in the contre of each pannel, so as 
usually becomes, after the month of July, so brown and | to form a straight row about eight feet apart. 
dingy, in its foilage, as frequently to present the appear-| eye it looks well. The idea is to let them grow about 
ance of a dead rather than a live fence. | five inches in diameter, and then without breaking or 

Having a fine line of this hedge on one of the bound- | injuring the bark except with the nails, to place between 
aries of our premises, and observing that the borer was | the trees rails, not over one inch thick at the ends, 
commencing his attacks, upon portions of it, we applied | whether sawed or split, so as to fit neatly; and I suppose a 
in April, 1845, a pretty plentiful dressing of salt along} single years growth will secure them firmly, and that the 
the whole line of hedge, and immediately, about the base | mortice thus formed by the growth of the tree, without 
of the thorn stems. The application was strong enough | injuring bark or wood, will not injure its growth more 
to kill the young tufts of grass, that were growing here | than when a stone, as is often seen, docs the same thing 
and there among the roots of the hedge. The hedge| under ground. But where there is not a very strong 
\itself was greatly improved in luxuriance by it. But} current, it would seem to me, an apple or pear tree 
what most surprised us was this: The spring and sum-| would do equally well, and this I hope to try the coming 
mer of 1845 were perhaps the dryest and hottest ever|season. Let us have your remarks on this also. 
known here. Trees and plants of every kind suffered | EK. Nicuos. 
greatly. For the first time, within our remembrance, | Remarks —This plan is certainly a plausible one.— 
since the hedge was planted, it maintained its healty and | Ww : ‘ 
|green verdure, through the whole season till autumn.— | e never saw but one fence of the kind, and that was 
We attribute this solely to the action of the salt, and can- | Not exposed to the floods. The trees were 12 or 14 feet 
not but think, therefore, that it must be one of the most) apart and a light post was placed in the middle between. 
—— alteratives, when the soil is naturally too dry,| The rails were sawn (boards,) and not as durable as we 
or any tree or plant, provided the tree and plant to be | . 
grown there is one that will bear salt. | should desire to have them; as they soon rotted off where 


Salt fo 


From the Horticulturist. 


To my 


_ A dry soil is one that from its texture has too little| in contact with the trees, either from the moisture of 
capacity ~~ moisture. Common salt has an unusual | the weather being retained by the bark, or else the exu- 
capacity . : ; ti 
copeesy St aerating % ding of thesap. We suspect it was the latter; and that 


| this will be found a serious objection to the plan, unless 


This is probably one reasen | 
why the plum tree, which loves a moist soil, thrives so 
‘well after application of salt. 
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rails can be obtained of some wood like locust or cedar, | 
which will not readily decay where moist.—Ep. 





Moveaste F'ences.—Please tell my friend and relative, 
D. Laruam, that 18 months since I made a model of a 
moveable fence, but have not yet had time to make the 
thing itself. It has been an object of thought with me 


for many years, and in the course of a month, if I have | have also to remark for the information of those inter- 
~ , 


health, I will try my plan, and probably D’s. also, uuless 
he has already done it and is ready to report. | 

Such a fence in my judgment is much needed. A | 
middle feuce is a pest. It is the nursery of weeds and | 
briars and of snakes, ground squirrels, &c. It uses land | 
and costs much money. The fields are fixed and cannot | 
without great trouble be enlarged or lessened, to suit cir- | 
cumstances. A moveable fence will avoid all these ob- | 
jections, except its cost and the trouble of moving. And 
what has the man of the “little farm’’ to say to this. 

E. Nicno.s. 


“0. K.""-—T ry it, and let us know the result.—-Ep. 





From the American Farmer. 
Maclura or Ossage Orange. 

Dear Sin:—The article on the “Maclura,” copied 
from the “Ohio Cultivator’ into the December No. of 
your “American Farmer,” has brought me numerous 
letters of inquiry, of like import, to that presented thro’ 
you, from your friend Doctor Owens, of Anne Arundel 
county, Md., some of which I answered direct, others lie 
over; but taking your suggestion, and by way of saving 
time, I shall make one answer do for all, through your 
useful and extensively read paper. This course I trust 
will prove perfectly satisfactory to the gentlemen to 
whom I have not written. 

The Ossage Orange tree will grow on any soil, from 
stiff clay, to light sandy, and under condition, from moist, 
to dry, from rich, to poor—the richer the soil the more 
rapid will be the growth, but it will thrive pretty well on 
what might be termed poor land. 

My plan is to plant the sets or quicks singly, in line, 
about 12 inches apart. Some plant double rows; should 
this be deemed necessary, I would advise to proceed sim- 
ply thus. Plant on line, the first row 15 to 18 inches 
apart, then on the second line, which should be 12 inches 
from the first, and parallel with it, put down a plant or 
set opposite the spaces on the first line; a hedge thus 
planted, and well tended for some 5 to 6 years, would 


| dwarfing the tree by close planting and heading might 





bid defiance not only to poultry and pigs, but horses and 
cattle. But I find 12 inches apart, ona single line, quite | 
close enough for my purpose. 

As to the question how to procure or produce the 
Maclura? Those who wish to produce for themselves | 
can proceed in two ways, either by raising from cuttings, 
or by seed. If from cuttings, dus must purchase as | 
many plants of the Ossage Orange from 2 to 3 years old, | 
as will afford them a sufficiency to sprout from; the cut- | 
tings should be 2 to 3 inches in length, taken from the 
larger yellow roots of the plants, which if properly done | 
will not injure the plants for setting out. The cuttings| 
should be planted horizontally, in drills some four inches | 
wide, and two inches deep. If the planting be in the fall | 





in any manner change the habits of the plant, but the 


cause it to run considerably more under ground, and 
sprout, than it would, were it permitted to take its na- 
tural growth upwards, for in the case of the tree grow- 
ing apart, having room for its proper developement, I 
never discovered any sprouting. In addition to this, I 


ested in the matter in Ohio, as well as your readers in 
general, that however the roots may run, they would not 
I think sprout, unless interrupted by cutting them thro’ 
with the spade or plow, in breaking up the land close to 
the hedge. The roots thus severed from the stock, will 
sprout if left embedded in the new turned up ground.— 
This will better account for the sprouting than the sup- 
position of its being caused by dwarfing. 

I trust this brief communication will be found perti- 
nent and satisfactory to your correspondents, and mine, 
on the subject of producing the Maclura, and cultivating 
it into hedge. 

So much has already been said on the suitableness of 
the Maclura for live fence, that I deem it unnecessary to 
recommend it further. Whether it, the Native Thorn, 
or any other be preferred, is not so material to me, as the 
unsightly post and rail, and worm Fences, that are such 
an eye sore to our farms and plantations. When they 
shall be superceded by compact, beautiful hedges, then 
may it be inferred, that the Agriculture of the country 
has attained to considerable perfection. 

Respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 
James Gowen. 

Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 

N.B. I forgot to remark, that I have several fine 
young trees of the Maclura, from which I expect an 
abundance of seed in a year or two—one produced Or- 
anges last season. i 


The Farmer’s Weathecr-ometer.--No. 6. 
Comprising General Indications and Local Predictions re- 
specting the Changes of Weather, gathered during Tra- 
vels in America and Europe. 
BY A RURALIST. 

The cloud called “Cirrus,’’ which resembles a feather 
or a lock of hair, composed of fibrous like stripes, par- 
allel, flexuous, or diverging, generally indicates a breeze, 
and often preceeds a storm. Horizontal sheets of cir- 








Steady high winds are often preceded and attended by 
streaks of clouds running quite across the sky, in the 
direction of the wind,—which, by optical illusion, ap- 
pear to meet in the horizon. 

The frequent shooting of meteors precedes a change 
of wind. 

When clouds appear gradually to diminish, and dis- 
solve in the air, so as to become invisible, it is an indica- 
tion of fair weather. 

If the sky, after being for a long time serene and blue, 
become fretted and spotted with small undulated clouds, 
not unlike the waves of the sea, rain will speedily follow. 

It not unfrequently happens, that two different cur- 
rents of clouds appear—these are certain signs of rain, 
particularly if the lower current fly swiftly before the 
wind. Should two such currents appear during sum- 
mer, or hot weather, they announce a speedy thunder 
storm. 

Previously to heavy rains, especially at the approach 
of a thunder storm, each cloud becomes larger than the 
former, and all are visibly increased in size. 

When the solar rays break through the clouds, and are 
visible like streaks in the air, it shows that the atmos- 
phere is filled with vapors, which will speedily be con- 
verted into rain. 

If clouds are formed like fleeces, deep and dense, or 
thick and close towards the middle, the edges being very 
white, while the surrounding sky is very bright and blue, 
they are of a frosty coldness, and will speedily fall, ac- 
cording to the season, either in hail, snow, or hasty 
showers of rain. 

Mf clouds appear high in the air, in thin white trains, 
like locks of wool or horses tails, they indicate that the 
vapors are spread and scattered by contrary winds above, 
and that a storm of wind, probably accompanied by rain, 
will soon blow below. 

When the air is hazy, so that the solar light fades 
gradually, and looks white, rain will most certainly fol- 
low. In like manner, if the moon and stars grow dim 
in the night, and a halo, ring, or burr, appear around the 
moon, it isa sure sign of rain. 

Lancaster, Ohio. 





On Education. 
«Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


Mr. Epiror:—Presuming that a few brief thoughts 





rus, with streamers pointing upward, often indicate rain, | 
while the depending fringes pointing down, are the pre- 
cursors of fine weather. When the cirrus is lower and | 
denser than usual, it may be regarded as prognosticating | 
a storm, and generally the storm advances in the oppo- | 
site direction. 

In fair weather the cloud called “Cumue’’ has a well | 
defined rounded surface. When it is the harbinger of 
rain, it increases rapidly in size, mass rolling upon mass, | 
looking like a vast aerial mountain scene, accompanied | 
by the cumulo-stratus, appearing like a strip or strips of | 
land supporting the mountain. | 
If the wind blow in cloudy weather rain ought to fol- | 
low. 


If it begins to rain an hour or two before sun rise, it 


upon the momentous subject of education, would be 
compatible with the primary object of your excellent 
paper, and may enhance its interest and utility, (for ed- 
ucation and agriculture are very nearly identified,) I pro- 
pose to furnish a few thoughts occasionally on that to- 
pic, which you may dispose of as you deem best. I 
will not tire you with a prosing exordium, but simply 
remark, that, next to the Christian religion, education 
ranks first in importance, but though important, I think, 
not duly appreciated by the parents, philanthropists and 
statesmen of our happy land. 

Perhaps I may excite some abler pen to broach this 
subject. The proper and judicious education of the 
rising generation demands the special attention of every 
citizen—of every philanthropist. I shall briefly ascer- 


it might be proper to resort to frames, except south of | is quite probable that it will be fair at noon—but if it) tain what a good education is, or the proper definition 


Maryland. Ifin the spring, open ground will be perfectly | commences an hour or two after sun rise, it will gener-| of the term. 


safe, covering the cuttings with earth about 2 inches | 
deep, not more. If sprouted in frames, or in close situas | 
tions, they may be taken up next year and transplanted 

in some more suitable place—when two or three years 
old they may be set out in hedge, making cuttings as, 
before directed for another crop. This practice may | 
be continued for a series of years, till the whole farm or | 
plantation is enclosed with Maclura, and this result may | 
be produced by the purchase of 100 to 1000 plants, which 
in Philadelphia will cost from 15 to 20 dollars per thou- 
sand. If seed be preferred to cuttings, resort must be 
had to the West, where the tree grows spontaneously in| 
the forests, and where seed is plenty. The seed may be 

sown in drills or broadcast, in beds well prepared, covered 

from 1 to 14 inch with finely pulverized earth or mould. 

When strong enough to remove from the drill or bed, 

proceed as in the case of sprouts from cuttings as above 

directed. 

As to trimming or clipping the hedge—this should be 
done delicately and prudently the first and second years 
after setting out, until the setts have attained a healthy 
and vigorous start, after which, they should annually 
or semi-annually be well headed down, to give the hedge 
strength and correctness. The Maclura is a tree, and 
when permitted to grow naturally, is anattractive object 
in the lawn or wood, with its deep green foliage and or- 
ange like fruit. 

A word as to the “running and sprouting,’’ which was 
the occasion of the article in the Cultivator. Mr. Bate- | 
ham; its zealous and intelligent editor, having referred to 
me for the settlement of the question, as to the sprouting 
and running of the plant, which seems to have engaged | 
the attention of some of his correspondents, I affirmed 
this propensity in the Maclura. Since my response, a 
question has been put to me by a gentleman in Ohio— 
whether the running and sprouting I had observed was 
not owing to the hedges I had in use being produced 
from cuttings instead of being raised from seed—to this 
I replied, that I did not think that circumstance could | 


| 
| 
} 


ally continue to rain during the whole day. 


the storm is near its end, which originated the saying, 
“A litile rain lays a great wind.” 
There will be fair weather, when, at sun rise the) 


It is derived from a Latin word which 


| means “to educe,”’ to bring forth the latent energies of 
A shower after a high wind is a sure indication that| the subject to which it is applied. 


In the same sense we 
| use the word cultivate; we say cultivate the soil, just as 
we say cultivate the mind. The soil, put under culti- 
vation, brings forth grain luxuriantly; and the briars, 


clouds seem to vanish—when smail clouds appear to de-| thorns and thistles—those noxious weeds so obnoxious 
scend, or to go against the wind—when they are white, | to the agriculturist, are eradicated. So when the mind 
or the sky has the aspect called “curdled,” the sun being | is properly cultivated, the briars, thorns and thistles— 
above the horizon. | 


Rain is indicated in a day or two when the fogs appear 
detached towards the summits of the hills—but a sud- 
den rain may be expected, if, ina dry time, the fogs as- 
cend more than usual. Fair weather is prognosticated 


if the fogs appear to be dissipated or to descend a little | 


after rain. Fair weather and heat are indicated for the 


| are the errors and bad passions of the mind are eradi- 
! 


cated. 
| It is an egregious error to suppose that education com- 
prehends no more than merely to get lessons well and to 
excel in studies: this is but a part of a good education. 
Education, then, in its most extensive signification, im- 
plies the harmonious developement of the entire capabilities 


ensuring day if, after sunset or before sun rise, there | of man; and it is good or bad as this developement is cor- 
arises a whitish fog from waters and meadows. A sign | rectly or incorrectly made. Education will impart no 
of fair weather for the day is afforded, by the deposition | new faculty; but merely unfold those which nature has 
of moisture upon the inner sides of panes of glass. bestowed. This, I think is a correct definition of the 
When, in summer, after the wind has blown from the| term education. But more fully to appreciate it, we 
south for two or three days, the thermometer is high,| must ascertain what man is. The proper study of man- 
and the cumulous clouds form large white piles, like | kind is man.” Ido not inquire what he was—but what 
mountain heaped upon mountain, with black clouds un-| he is. Before he partook “of that forbidden fruit whose 
derneath—a storm is near at hand. If two clouds of} mortal taste brought death into the world and all our 
this description appear, each in an opposite quarter, it is| wo,” he was the noblest and most dignified of all God’s 
a still surer prognostic of approaching tempest. | sublunary works; but even now with all his accumula- 
Clouds of a yellowish white, and which move slowly | ted degradation and misery, he is a lofty being, “crowned 
notwithstanding the wind is high, denote hail and snow. | with glory and honor,” and a_ being, as we are assured 
If the sky towards the east is pale before sunrise, and! from both reason and revelation, endowed with physi- 
if the thick clouds present refracted rays, a great storm | cal, intellectual, and moral powers and capacities. 
with hail may be expected. Pee? But man has a differential attribute,—one which dis- 
In summer white clouds are signs of hail, but in win-| tinquishes him from all other beings. This characteris- 
ter of snow, especially when the atmosphere is mild. _| tic is his entire susceptibility of improvement or educa- 
Small low clouds flying towards the north—clouds| tion. It is by this that he rises to the sumit of perfec- 
piled up like rocks—while fine snow is falling—are signs | tion and is made a fit companion of the deity in the 
of unusually cold weather. celestial world of exquisite beatitudes; and it is by edu- 
The fall of snow in great flakes during a south wind—| cation that the sinks to the abyss of degradation and is 
the loud cracking of ice—a changeable wind, or its) fitted only to dwell in the society of the degenerate. In 
changing to the sonth—-are signs of a thaw ithis respect he differs from every other being. “The 
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rapt seraph that adores and burns, is inferior to man | 
here, and all the innumerable hosts of earth, how near | 
soever they may equal him in other respects, are here | 
infinitely below him. 

Man’s intellect is never full—never satiated. All the 
knowledge that he can possibly acquire in the brief pe- | 
riod allotted him here, tends to enhance his power to 

ain, and his capacity to contain still more and more. | 
Fie isever learning and yet never learned. His mind is | 
so capacious, or endowed with such powers of self ex- 
pansion, that no stores of knowledge, however large 
can ever crowd it, nor will it ever be completely filled 
until it shall have received that fullness of knowledge | 
laid up in the bright and gorgeous world above for all 
who love and adore their Creator—and the acquisition | 
may last commensurate with eternity, and more increase | 
ad infinitum. 

These powers; to wit: his physical, intellectual and 
moral should not be unequally developed, no one should | 
be developed to the neglect or disporagement of the 
other. If so the harmony is distroyed and the subject 
is badly educated. PHILoMATH. 

Lafayette, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Convention of Fruit Growers. 
Lake Erie Gardens, Cleveland, June, 6, 1847. 


M. B. Barenam, Esa.—Deor Sir: I notice your re- 
marks in the last number of the Cultivator, relative to | 
the holding of aFruit Convention. I regret you did not | 
note my words to you ina letter some time since, where- | 
in I suggested the propriety of calling that convenffon | 
in the month of June. That time I counted as probably | 
the best suited, being the one of most leisure; and sup- 
posing the first meeting would not be one to furnish any | 
permanent decisions relative to fruits. 

My plan and wishes are these—That a convention be | 
held at which every man shal] be a member, who chooses; 
that is a cultivator of fruits. Thateach man in conven- 
tion shall be requested to state his knowledge and opinion 
relative to which are the best fruits in all respects, for | 
culture in his particular locality of country, together | 
with the surface and sub-soils. Their remarks or state- | 
ments to be recorded, and at the close of the convention 
printed. Next, let the convention district off the State, 
making in one district such counties or parts of counties | 
as are nearly alike in climate and soils. In each district | 
let there be one person selected as a committee on fruits, 
synonyms &c. Let it be the duty of each person on| 
this committe to examine fruits through the season, make 
drawing and descriptions of the same, with soil in which | 
each was grown—the age and apparent health of the tree | 
&c., &c. Also to exchange fruits with one and ensther| 
in different sections—each making their notes. Let them 
also collect all information possible, by correspondence | 
or otherwise, from other fruit-growers throughout the | 
State. In December let this committee meet again at 
Columbus, and also as many more from all parts of the 
State as choose. Let the committee compare all notes 
descriptions, remarks &c., and deciding upon such fruits 
as are best suited to each district, and the standard name 
by which each fruit shall be known. ‘J his report togeth- 
er with all the notes of each member of the committe, 
and all remarks of value made at the first and second 
conventions, to be printed in pamphlet form and sold to 
pay its own expenses. The necessary unavoidable ex- 
penses that may have been increased by this committee— 
the use of room for the two conventions, &c. &c., to 
be paid by subscription to be taken up at both the first 
and second conventions. 

Such are my views of the times that should have been 
for holding this convention and the duty required from it. 
I now regard the season as too Jate and that to a perfect 
performing of our wants, we must wait another year, 
meantime I suggest to each fruit grower the propriety 
of collecting all information possible against the time 
that a convention shall be called. F. R Exuorr. 


Remarks.—The foregoing contains some valuable sug- 
gestions, but we regret that friend Elliott has omitted to | 
answer our inquiry in regard to the most convenient and 
suitable time for the proposed convention. We omitted 
publishing his former suggestion relative to the meeting 
in June, because, Ist, he did not intimate that he disired 
it published,*and, 2d, because we deemed the plan too com- 
plicated, and in part impracticable. The objects which 
he aims to accomplish, we admit are highly desirable; but 
we are fully pursuaded that they cannot be attained to 
the extent and in the manner he proposes. We do not 
believe that half a dozen fruit cultivators would have 


























we say, let us have one full meeting—at a time when it it is for one that shall be pronounced superior in all 
will be likely to bring together the greatest number, and | respects to Hovey’s. We presume the last is correct, 
accomplish the greatest good with the least labor. Then ) but should like to be informed more definitely. If the 
appoint another meeting and committees &c. for another | offer is for a new seedling that shall be pronounced su- 
year, if thought advisable. What say others of those| perior to Hovey’s, all things being considered, we think 
interested? And when shall the meeting be?—Ep. Onto| there will be one or two competitors from Columbus. 
Curr. | Strawberries in the Cincinnati Markets. —The quantity 
of strawberries sold daily in the markets of the Queen 
city exceeds all precedent. 





A committee appointed for 

| that purpose by the Horticultural Society have ascertain- 
led the amount brought to market each day, and will 
make a report at the close of the season. The three best 
days are put down at 489, 514, 411 bushels! 


Mr. Burr of this city paid a visit to the strawberry 
savans of Cincinnati, on Saturday last, and took with 
him a few specimens of hisseedling berries. He return- 
ed yesterday, but we have not seen him since. 
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Junius arrived one day too late for this number. 
Books and publications will be noticed in our next. 





Now isa good time for sowing corn for fodder—also 
millet and turnips; these seeds can be had at our office. 














Tue Season anv THE Crors.—The weather for the 
first half of June, has been highly favorable for the 


growing crops, and the appearance of the fields, as well 
as 


Sueep Kitiep sy Does.—Mr. H. C. Taylor, of Gran- 
ville, purchased a short time since a very choice lot of 
sheep from Mr. Noble, of Massillon, for the improvement 
of his flock; and one night very soon after their arrival 
at home, five of them were killed by dogs. 
the loss not less than fifty dollars. 

Mr. P. Buckingham, of Putnam, informs us that dur- 
ing the past winter and spring the dogs killed about fifty 
of his flock. 

How Icng will those engaged in this important branch of 
agriculture continue to submit quietly to such murderous 
aggressions? Wonder if they wiil say any thing on the 
subject to their servants who may be elected to the next 
legislature? 


the countenances of the farmers are greatly improved. 
We have made several short trips into the country, and 
never have seen more rapid improvement. 

The wheat crop in this county presents a chequered ap- 
pearance on the whole, but we think will be as good as 
the average for this region. A majority of the fields are 
spotted and uneven, and the straw is light, but the heads 
are of good size, and the lightness of straw may prevent 
the rust. 

The corn is now growing finely; and although many 
fields were replanted the prospect is quite fair for a more 
abundant aggregate yield in the country than was ever 
produced before—owing to the increased amount planted. 


He considers 


We shall see. 


Mr. Army AcricotturaL Coiiece.—If any of our 
readers design sending their sons to this institution, we 
would remind them that application should be made at 
once, as the Ist of July is the time set for determining 
whether the institution shall go into operation. We are 
fearful that enough names will not be offered, and that 
the noble project will in consequence be abandoned. 








The Markets now present the most interesting topic 
for the farmers; and most heartily do we rejoice that the 
farmers of Ohio are receiving a liberal reward for their 
last year’s toil. The latest intelligence on this subject 
will be found on our last page. 








WE must Have Rat Roaps.—If the present condition 
of the markets does not convince the farmers of Frank- 
lin, Delaware, Lickling, Knox, Wayne. and other coun- 
ties of this State, of their absolute need of rail roads for 
transporting their produce to market, they must be hope- 
lessly blind. Why, it would not be difficult to show that 
the increase in price which would be realized, on the 
crops of a single season like the past, would more than pay 
the whole cost of constructing the road! 


Tue Onto Scnoot Journat.—We find on our table 
the first complete volume of this excellent and very 
cheap publication. It is published in this city monthly, 
terms 50 cts. per year, or seven copies for $3, Asa D. 
Lorp, Editor. For teachers, especially, this little work 
will be found of great value; and all who feel an interest 
in the great subject of education in Ohio, should lend it 
their patronage and support. More on this subject here- 
after. 


Mr. Burr’s Serouinc Strawseerries have been the 
wonder and admiration of the citizens of Columbus for 
a couple of weeks past. 





Inquiries, &c. 
Rissinc Wueat.—A. L. (Medina Co., requests Mr. 
Noble of Stark county, to state more particularly how 
he ribs out his ground for wheat: what form of a plow 


he uses for the purpose; and what kind of a machine for 
drilling. 


The committee of our horticul- 
tural society, instead of finding occasion to retract what 
was said in their report last year, as was predicted by 
some knowing ones at a distance, we are certain will 
reiterate all that was then said, and even add more in 


praise of Burr’s Strawberries.—More on this subject in 


Cuatn Pume.— The same correspondent renews the re- 
our next. 


quest for L. N. to describe the endless chain pump. 


Suerr anp Woo..—*A Youne Farmer” of Pittsfield 
Lorain Co., sends us samples of wool and “pictures to 
match’? of some merino sheep obtained from the east, 
yielding great weight of fleece, &c., and enquires whether 
we would advise him to purchase such for the improve- 
ment of his flock. He says the price is “very high’’ and 
we think the handbill savors too much of speculation; 
still they are doubtless good sheep, and for those who 
can afford to pay high prices, they may prove advanta- 
geous. For our own part we would sooner purchase of 
a flock like friend Noble’s in Stark Co., anda dozen other 
farmers we could name. 


Mr. C. F. Jarcer, of this city has also produced a 
seedling strawberry, that we think will be found highly 
valuable—especially as it is of a class entirely distinct 
from those of Mr. Burr, and those usually cultivated. It 
is a variety of the Hautbois strawberry, resembling the 
old prolific or Musk Hautbois, and probably originating 
from it; but larger and finer flavored than any of the old 
variety that we ever saw. Mr. Jaeger raised it from 
seeds brought from Europe. 





A Liperat Premium orrerep.—The Cincinnati Horti- 








been found willing to go 50 or 1.0 miles for the purpose | cultural Society, offer a premium of $100 for a new 
suggested, in the month of June, when no specimens of| seedling strawberry; but we do not fully understand 
fruit were to be shown, and with the understanding that! what qualities the fruit must possess, or what standard 


another meeting was to take place in the fall. Nor do| of size or excellence is to guide the committee in making 
we believe that a sufficient number of intelligent fruit! the award. 


growers could be named in different sections of the | 


Charles Long Jr., of Unity, Columbiana Co., has sent 
us a few very handsome samples of wool. 


Raisine Cattie.—C. N.of Annapolis, Indiana, wish- 
es informaticn in regard to the expenses and profits of 
| raising cattle, as compared with corn and pork; also the 
| comparative effect on the land, whether the tramping of 
| cattle is injurious &c; and the best kind of cattle for the 
markets, where they can be obtained, &c. We should 


, be much pleased if some experienced cattle raiser, would 
letter from an officer of the society says give us an article or too on this subject. 











One report says, the premium is offered for 


| a new seedling that exceeds Hovey’s in size; another has 
State y , -iih i } j i 1 
State. Who would be willing to performthe duties pro- | it, one that exceeds in size any variety now cultivated in 
posed for carrying out the details of the plan. Hence, ! that region; and 
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Directions for Making and Using Starch. 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM MARY. 


Mr. Eprror:—Feeling no less anxious than yourself to 
gratify one who has so far excelled her sisters as to con- 
sider the wants of the Editor, in preference to those of his 
numerous family of subscribers, and willing to make 
amend for my delinquency in this particular, I will pre- 
sent for the special benefit of “Ella,” the following direc- 
tions for making starch, clear starching, ironing, &c. 

The best and cheapest method of manufacturing 
starch, for domestic use, is, to take ears of green corn 
when in full milk, and carefully separating from them 
all the husk and silk, rub off the pulp on a coarse grater, 
or tin seive, mix it in a pan with clear cold water, and let 
it stand for two hours; then pour off the water carefully, 


leaving the starch at the bottom of the pan; fill it again | 


with water, stir it well and let it settle as before; repeat 
this process until the water above the starch is perfectly 


clear and the starch appears clean and white beneath. | 


Pour this off also and fill the pan once more, with water 
which has been previously blued and strained, mix it 


well and strain the whole through a coarse towel or) 


strainer; let it stand for two or three hours, then pour off 
the water, and place the starch, upon earthen platters to 
dry inthesun. Starch made in this way is not inferior 


in quality to that made of rice, and is less expensive. | 


Twelve ears of the large gourd seed corn will make a 
half pound of starch. 

Directions for preparing or using this Starch—For 
linen, dissolve one large table spoonful of starch in two 
gills of cold water; dip the articles and wring them, then 
wrap in a thick dry cloth and let them remain at least six 
or eight hours before ironing. If any traces of the 
starch are discernable on the garments, let them be care- 
fully rubbed with adry cloth, before using the smooth- 
ing iron. For lace, prepare the starch as before, dip the 
articles, wring, and clap them, and iron, immediately 
witha very hot iron. Footings, edgings, &e., should be 
ironed lengthwise, so that the edges hen straight. 
care is taken in this, the articles will have every appear- 
ance of new. For book muslin, lawn, jaconet, etc., dis- 
solve one teaspoonful of starch in a table spoon of cold 
water; to this add two gills of boiling water, place it on 
the stove and let it boil ten or fifteen minutes, stirring it 
all the time. Take it off and add a few shavings of clean 
white tallow,stir it well, and when sufficiently cool dip the 
articles, clap them, and spread them on a cloth to dry in 
the sun, or before the fire; after drying, make them very 


damp by sprinkling them; roll in a damp cloth and | 


let them remain for several hours. Before ironing, great 
pains should be taken in clapping stretching and smooth- 
ing the articles with the hand, lest they become missha- 
pen. This is the most difficult of this “important art.” 

Starch made of rice, or bran, may be prepared and used 
in the same way as above; but potatoe starch should 
never be used cold, and indeed I might say, should never 
be used at all, for it is a great injury to whatever cloth it 
is applied. 

And now Mr. Editor, as I have given the best of my 
knowledge upon this important subject, for the benefit 
of your especial favorite, | hope you will forgive your 
other “female friends,” for not coming up to your stand- 
ard of perfection. It may be with them as with one in 


former days, who said, “I am content to do well, let those 
who can do better.’ 


A word to sister correspondents: Thanks to M. of | temperature this is natural. 


‘Rose Cottage,”’ for recommending the little work en- 
titled “The Mother at Home.”’ I have read the book 
and found it to contain much useful and interesting ad- 
vice and instruction; and hope that the knowledge thus 
gained may prove a blessing not only to myself but to 
those who in the providence of God have been left tomy 
sole care and guiaance. I shall as soon as practicable 
avail myself of the work so highly recommended by C— 
of Brown county; yet I must confess, sister C—, that 
while I admire your spirit and duly appreciate your com- 
pliment, I think you a little too severe in saying that our 
“Editor is certainly not well qualified to select for inser- 
tion articles on the management of children.” 
it is true, be indifferent to the subject, or may think it 
foreign to the main objects of his journal, yet I doubt 
not that could his attention be called its importance, we 
should find his judgment quite as correct as many who 
have had “personal experience.’? The best and wisest 
discourse upon the proper management of daughters 
I ever heard, was from the lips of abachelor uncle. He 
has long since departed, but the lecture still remains 
in my memory, and admonishes and encourages me in 
the task of guiding and restraining one who is almost as 
giddy and perverse as was the mother for whose special 
benefit, (when young,) this lecture was given. But I did 
not anticipate giving a homily; so no more at present. 

ARY 


2 





It is some hope of goodness not to grow worse; but it 


isa part of badness not to grow better. 


Had we no faults ourselves, we should take less pleas- 
ure in observing those of others. 


; | coloring, which may be of service to Rosella, or some 


If | 


He may, | 


Receipts for Coloring. 


family, if watered much in the winter, will soon perish; 
Mr. Eprror: I send you the following receipts for 


but in its growing season must have its due portion. 
Plants when in full growth should never be watered close 
to the stem or ¢ollar; the object is to have the water first 
reach the roots that extend to the sides of the pot. Many 
tender exotic plants have been killed by freyuently water- 
ing the collar of the plant, asthe watering from a water 
pot is not so gentile as rain; therefore more likely to be 
injurious. 

Liquid manure is sometimes used in watering plauts, 
but is dangerous to most varieties, unless used by a skillful 
gardener; it should never be used by the amateur. In 
early spring and fall, as also the winter, the morning is 
the best time to water plants, but in the summer the 
evening. ‘To water plants and their leaves, when the 
sun’s rays are upon them is injurious (the Chrysanthemum 
being an exception); it may be said that the sun shines 
and it rains at the same time; that is true, but when that 
is the case the atmosphere is changed at the same time, 
and thus nature counteracts its ill effects. but with the 
water pot a corresponding change in the atmosphere can- 
not be effected, consequently your plants will blister, and 
be spotted, which proves that watering in the evening is 
most congenial, and the spongioles of the roots are bet- 
ter prepared to receive the nourishment. 


others of your readers. 
To Cotor Green.—Take one half Ib. oil of vitriol, 
1 oz. indigo, pulverized, pnt these into a bottle and shake 
| it repeatedly for three or four days, then pour it into a 
|strong hickory dye, with 2 lbs of alu. This mixture 
will color 12 lbs of yarn. It is to be simmered over the 
fire for several hours, occasionally lifting it out to air, on 
,a pole (or stick) across the kettle. When the yarn is 
| dry wash it incold water. Nofe—the hickory dye should 
be taken off the fire when the mixture of vitriol and in- 
digo is put in, else it will boil over—as it must be boiling 
hot. 

Scar.et.—For one pound of yarn take 2 gallons of 
| rain water, 4 oz.cream of tartar 1 oz. cochineal, 2 oz. solu- 
tion of tin; first put the water into a brass kettle and 
make it boil, then putin the cream of tratar; in five 
minutes add the cochineal, and in five minutes more, the 
solution of tin; then put in the wool and boil till the 
water is clear, then take it out and dip it in cold water. 
Before being put into the dye, the yarn should be soaked 
in rain water and then wrung dry. ELMIRA. 

Vanwert Co., Ohio. 1847. 

P. 3. Inquiry.—Can any of the “sisterhood” give us 
through the Cultivator, a receipt for pickling Artichokes? 


Tuar Soar.—Mnr. Eprror: In your paper of Jan. 15, 
you give directions, (copied from the Albany Cultivator) 
how to make “Soap for washing white clothes.” 1 have 
tried to make soap according to the receipt, and failed to 
produce an article of any value. Now | wish to enquire 
if there js not some mistake in the directions, or some 
mystery about the matter that I do not understand. If 
any of your female readers have tried the receipt with 
good success, I should like to be informed thereof. L. 

Lexington, Richland Co. O. 

Remarks.—As this is the second complaint we have 
received in reference to that receipt, we think there cer- 
tainly is some mistake about it; and we would be glad if 
the editor of the Albany Cultivator, or some other person 
would explain the matter —Eb. 








I> The following judicious remarks, we exfract from 
ja new and beautiful work entitled, “A Gutvr to Fio- 
| RICULTURE”’—by T. Wivrer, Cincinnati, O. Darbey & 
| Bradley publishers: 


Watering of Plants. 

Watering of plants is one of the most essential opera- 
tions to be performed, and easily done; but being done 
|correctly isquite another thing, for to water plants cor- 

rectly is one of the principal means of invigorating them, 
jand lies at the foundation of their health. From the 
| manner some plants are watered it is a wonder they are 
| kept alive; they can exhibit from one year’s end to 
janother but a very meagre appearance. Pot plants 
| (plants cultivated ia pots) should never be kept in a 
jsaucer unless the object be to keep the surplus water 
| from the carpet or the floor; but it frequently occurs that 
| when kept in saucers they are watered by that means; 
;such a plan should not be adopted unless the plant be a 
|swamp plant, like the Hydrangea Calla wthiopica, &c.; 
| though there are times when some plants will admit of 
jsucha course it willrequire experience for its success- 
| ful practice. 

S] ating 


las possible. 





AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Mahoning County Agricultural Socie- 
ty, April 7th, 1847; By Hon. Elisha Whittelsey: 
: Abridged for the Ohio Cultivator. 

We have now formeda Society to promote the interests 
of Agriculture. By this remark, | would not be under- 
stood to advance the idea, that agriculturists, or farmers, 
we have interests distinct from their fellow citizens generally 
plants we should imitate nature as closely | for I hold it to be true, that we have a cemmunity of in- 
n the first place we should never use cold | terests, of which Agriculture is the basis. The clergy- 
| water, as it is injurious. After a warm shower we can | man, lawyer, physician, merchant, mechanic, and even 

plainly perceive the vigor imparted to plants, a cireum- | the pauper; every individual, high and low, rich and poor, 
| stance not noticeable after a cold rain. In the sammer| has an interest in the general prosperity and wealth of 
| water should be allowed to stand all day in a tub, and | the farmers of this country. No countenance should be 
| warmed by the sun. It must not be supposed that be- | given to those persons, who, without, or with motive, 
| cause a human being feels refreshed in the summer by | are endeavoring to create divisions among us, and to 
| the use of cold water, that plants derive the same benefit | draw lines of distinction, by our occupations, callings 
from the use of the cold well or cistern water, for a hu- and professions. It should be the object with all, to eie- 
man being has means of exercise, therefore does not feel | vate the character of the whole community, instead of 
any ill effects; but plants are not endowed with such | depressing any class by charges, which are without foun- 
faculties, and therefore suffer from the use of water in a| dation, and by jealousies, which proceed from a corrupt 
cold state. Therefore water given to plants in summer | heart, ora diseased mind. If farmers are prosperous. 
should be as warm as the soil and atmosphere, or rather activity is imparted to the business of the merchant, 
| warmer than otherwise. Rain, when falling in the sum- | mechanic, and te the various professions; and so soou as 
mer, if cool, changes the airand soil to a corresponding | the farmers suffer, all others suffer with them, some im- 
In the winter such plants | mediaiely and others more remotely. 

| as stand in need of water should have it applied sparing-| It has been said, that the General Government, has 
| ly, and the chill should be taken off previous to using it. | done less to promote agriculture, than to protect manu- 
In the next place it should be observed that our Maker | facturers, and commerce; and if it be admitted to be true, 
has sent refreshing showers for the benefit of plants as well | it does not follow that any hostility necessarily exists be- 
as ourselves, therefore we ought to imitate him in watering |tween these sources of industrial employment and 
| plants, by applying it at the top of the pot, and never at | wealth. 

the saucer; for if he had deemed it best, he in his infinite} The constitution of the United States authorizes Con- 
wisdom, would have provided it at the bottom of the | gress to lay and collect impost duties, and to regulate 
| roots, to ascend instead of descending. commerce, with foreign nations. These express powers 
In watering plants in pots we have to be more profuse | were delegated to the General Government; because, 


under the articles of confederation, they could not be ex- 


| than rain, for plants in the ground receive more moisture 
| at the roots, and consequently do not need so much as | ercised; and manufacturers and commerce were languish- 
ing; and, to re-invigorate them, and to place them on a 


|if in the pot. To supply this deficiency we have to 
' resort to artificial means, or they would perish by being | footing worthy of an independent people, was one great 
| incentive for forming the constitution. 


circumscribed within se smal! a compass, without means 

of obtaining and retaining of moisture to support them| Connected with this power to regulate commerce, was 
| through the warm summer. How much water, plants in | given the power to provide and maintain a navy; and our 
| pots will require depends on the weather, season, and | national armed vessels are sent to every sea and port vis- 
| nature of the plants. In the summer every day; spring | ited by our merchantmen. No expense to protect our 
and fall not so often; December and January little or | commerce is withheld, nor should it be, any sooner than 
| none; for at that season plants, generally speaking, are | it should be withheld from defending our fire sides against 
| not ina growing state. If the room where the plants | foreign enemy. Our commerce cousists of the produc- 
| are kept be dry and warm. a little may be used to an ad- | tions of our soil, of our forests, of our manufactures and 
| vantage; still it shonld be remembered that plants may | fisheries as well, as of the productions of foreign climes; 

be gorged at all seasons; this may be avoided in some | und every farmer who has an article to sell, that directly, 

measure by giving the plants a good drainage when \or indirectly, enters into the commerce of the country, 
potted. Itis the nature of some plants to require more | 


or who purchases an article of foreign growth or produc- 
| water than ethers; this will be easily discovered, when | tion, is interested in having a navy, supported and main- 


| plants are in a growing state, by the soil at the top of the | tained at public expense. If he ueither sells, nor buys, 
pot drying up faster than others. | he is notwithstanding a member of the community, and 
| The Camellia Japonica in the winter require much | should cherish a high regard for the national honor and 
water to make their flower buds swell and expand; it | security. 

must not be supposed because that plant requires aj In the early part of the first session of Congress, in 
plentiful supply, that others want as much. The Cacti! 1789, after the adoption of the constitution, petitions were 
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presented, praying that suitable laws be passed, to protect 
the comn.erce and manufacturers of the country. Such 
laws were passed at that session. Those concerned in 
agriculture, from some cause, did not make known their 
wauts, aid is it rare that their prayers have been sent to the 
National Legislature. Their silence seems to have left 
an impression on the public mind, and that subject of ag- 
riculture-is not within the powers of the General Govern- 
ment. Such was not the opinion of the President Wash- 
ington, who was President at the convention that framed 
the constitution. As President of the United States, in 
his speech on the 8th of January, 1790, he said, “The 
advancement of agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
by all proper means, will not, | trust, need recommenda- 
tion.” This is an exposition of the constitution, at the 
very commencement of the Government in regard to the 
three.great interests of the country, by one well quali- 
fied to give it; and in enumerating them, he placed agri- 
culture first, and as the basis of the othertwo. In his 
speech on the 7th December‘ 1796, he brought the sub- 
ject of agriculture more fully to the attention of Con- 
gress. 

He said on that occasion, “It will not be doubted, that, 
with reference either to individual, or national welfare, 
agriculture is of primary importance. In proportion as 
nations advance in population, and other circumstances 
of maturity, this truth becomes more appareut, and ren- 
ders cultivation of soil more and more an object of pub- 
lic patronage. Institutions for promoting it, grow up, 
supported by the public purse; and to what object can it 
be dedicated, with greater propriety? Among the means 
which have been employed to this end, none have been 
attended with greater success, than the establishment of 
Boards composed of proper characters, charged with col- 


lecting and diffusing information, and enabled by premi- | 


ums, and small pecaniary aids, to encourage and assist a 
spirit of discovery and improvement. ‘T'his species of 
establishment contributes doubly to the increase of im- 
provement, by stimulating to enterprise and experiment, 
and by drawing to a common centre, the results every 
where, of individual skill, and observation, and spreading 
them thence, over the whole nation. Experience accord- 
ingly has shown that they are very cheap instruments 
of immence national benefits.” This part of his 
speech was referred toa select committee, cousisting of 
Mr. Swift of Connecticut, Mr. Gregg, of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Brent, of Virginia, men eminent among the dis- 
tinguished men of thatday. On the llth of January, 
1797, they made a report which is worthy the attention 
of the present generation, and should be republished in 
the newspapers, and extensively circulated for the infor- 
mation of those who are presenting the subject of agri- 
culture to the attention of Congress. The first sentence 
asserts the important facts, That the encouragement of 
agriculture, is an object highly worthy the public atten- 
tion, as it constitutes the most useful employment of our 
citizens, is the basis of our manufactures and commerce, 
and is the richest source of national wealth and pros- 
perity.”” 

After commenting upon the advantages’ presented by 
our free institutions, climate and soil, for agricultural im- 
provement, and the progress it had made, the report as- 
serts, that the power is vested in Congress, to promote 
and to protect this great interest, and having pointed out 
the measures that might be usefully adopted, it recom- 
mended, ‘That a society be established under the patron- 
age of the General Government, which would extend its 
influence through the whole country, and comprehend 


‘the extensive object of national improvement.’’ The ad- 


vantages of such societies are clearly set forth in the fol- 
lowing strong language: 

“While it excites a general spirit of enquiry, it will 
awaken the attention, and animate the exertions of the 
state societies, as well as encourage new associations, by 
extending the means of increasing their knowledge. It 
will be a common center, to unite all the institutions of 
the United States, and will strengthen the bond of union; 
it will be a deposite to receive and preserve all the dis- 
coveries and improvements, which shall be made, by the 
experiments of individuals or societies in every part of 
the world, whence the result of the whole, after it has 
been digested by the society, may be diseminated through- 
out the United States, and every part of the country 
become acquainted with the best mode of hnsbandry. 
Hence, all improvements of a suporior nature, intro- 
duced into any part of the Union, might in a short time, 
become common to the whole; while, by the ordinary 
course of things, ages would be requisite to extend agri- 
cultural improvement from one end of the continent to 
the other.”’ 

At that time, the United States prosecuted the most 
rigid economy in the expenditure of money; and they 
applied whatever was not pressingly demanded for the 
public service, towards paying the public debt; and hence 
no appropriation for establishing an Agricultural Society 
Was Inade. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Inaugural Address, said: “About 
to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise of duties which 
comprehend every thing dear and valuable to you, it is 
proper you should understand what I deem the essential 
principles of our Government, and consequently those 
which ought to shape its administration.” 


Among these principles which he enumerates, are the 
“encouragement of agriculture, and commerce as its 
hand-maid;”’ and, having taken a comprehensive view of 
the essential principles of the government, derived from 
| the constitution, he concluded that part of his address, by 
| the following comment and exhortation. ‘These prin- 
| ciples from the bright constellation, which has gone be- 
| fore us, aud guided our steps trough an age of revolu- 
tion and reformation. The wisdom of our sages, and 
| blood of our heroes have been devoted to their attainment. 
| They should be the creed of our political faith—the test 
|of civic instruction—the touch-stone by which to try 
|the services of those we trust; and should we wander 
| from them in the moments of error or alarm, let us hasten 
to retrace our steps, and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety.’ Let it be noticed 
here, and pressed upon the consideration of each Congress, 
until suitable measures be adopted to sustain the interests 
of agriculturists, as the basis of all the interests of the 
people of the United States, that Thomas Jefferson, the 
strict constructionist of the constitution, has grouped the 
encouragement of agriculture, with the freedom of re- 
ligion—freedom of the press—and freedom of person, 
under the protection of.the habeas corpus—and trial by 
juries impartially selected; and with all the essential prin- 
ciples, secured to us by the constitution. 

{ have dwelt longer upon this subject than I otherwise 
should have done, because the attention of the people, 
during the past year, has been called by many agricultu- 
ral papers, and societies, to the powers of the general gov- 
ernment in regard to encouraging agriculture and to 
|the necessity of exerting them if they exist, and be- 
|cause my desire is, that we unite in sending up such 
| petitions, as shall command the respectful consideration 
of Congress, and so numerously signed, as shall satisfy 
| that body, that we consider, in the language of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, “that the encouragement of agriculture, is one 
of the principles of the creed of our political faith—the 
test of civic instruction—and the touch-stone by which to 
try the services of those we trust.”’ 


Fora number of years after the adoption of the con- 
stitution, our settlemets were principally confined to the 
States bordering on the seaboard, and all Sabor bestowed 
on the sea and land was richly rewarded, by the demand 
| occasioned by the wars in Europe. The first efforts of a 
new country are to subdue the timber and the surface, 
and the land being rich by the falling vegetation of cen- 

turies, little skill is required in its cultivation. Our for- 

| eign relations and our circumstances, particularly at the 
| west, have been such that we have not until lately, 
| needed any direct aid from the General Government; but 
we have not waived, by non user, any right secured to us 
| by the Constitution. 


| 


| There isa haitus in my journals of Congress, from 
| 1815 to 1822, afd I cannot tell when the committee on 
|agriculture was first made one of the standing commit- 
| tees of the House of Representatives; but I find such 
|committee was appointed atthe 2d session of the 17th 
| Congress, which coimmenced its session on the 2d Decem- 
| ber, 1822, and it has been one of the standing commit- 
| tees from time to time to the present. IT also find in Gales 
| & Seaton’s State papers, 2d vol., Miscellaneous, that a 
| select committee advised the establishment of a National 
Board of Agriculture on the 2ist of February, 1817, 
}and the standing committee must have been constituted 
| between that date and December 2d, 1822. Congress, 
| therefore. admits that this great interest is under its pro- 
| tection, and I hope the time is not far distant, when its 
| fostering and sustaining influence and hand, will be felt. 
| Whether numbers; or products of industry, are consider- 
jed, agriculturists have a right to demand protection. 

The persous engaged in the learned professions, num- 

















| ber, 65,255 
do internal navigation, 33, 76 

do navigating the ocean, 56,021 
do manufactures, 791,749 
do commerce, 117,607 
do agriculture, 3,719,951 


| The annual value of agriculture is 
| The value of importations for the fiscal 

year ending the 13th June last, was 121,691,797 
|The value of exportations, domestic and 
| foreign, for the same period was 


| 


$654,387,579 





113,488,516 





Amount of imports and exports, $235,180,313 
| which is some over one-third the value of 
|our, agriculture. Appropriations for the 
| navy during the late session of Congress, 
{exclusive of appropriations for steam 
| ships to transport mails, is $9,307,958 10 
| ‘This large sum of money is increased this year by 
| the war with Mexico, but we must, in all times, keep 
| up a large navy, to protect our commerce and fisheries, 
and to be prepared for the defence of our coast and 
| cities on the sea board. Large sums of money are an- 
nually expended in maintaining the military academy 
at West Point, and a naval school at Annapolis, to in- 
struct a favored few, in the art of killing scientifically; 
and why may nota small sum, comparatively, be ap- 
propriated to diffuse knowledge among the great body of 
the people, the better to qualify them to cultivate their 
| mother earth, to live more comfortably, to increase, by 





their productive labor, our commerce and navigation, 
and add to the national wealth and general prosperity. 
How far Congress shall lend its aid will be left to its wis- 
dom to determine. 

President Washington suggested the establishment of 
boards charged with collecting and diffusing information 
and with bestowing premiums, to encourage and assist a, 
spirit of discovery and improvement. ‘The committee 
said that, “the only method which a government can 
with propriety adopt to promote agricultural improve- 
mentis, to furnish the cultivators of the soil, with the 
easiest means of acquiring the best information, respect- 
ing the culture and management of their farms, and to 
excite a general spirit of inquiry, industry and experi- 
ment. 

The memorials last winter from the agriculturists of 
the United States to their respective legislatures, designed 
to bring the action of the States to bear on Congress, pro- 
posed to obtain an appropriation from the sales of the 
public lands, or from the Treasury, to be applied in each 
State expressly for the establishment of a Normal School, 
for the instruction and preparation of teachers in agri- 
cultural chemistry, mineralogy, vegetable and animal 
physiology, civil engineering, rural architecture, and 
practical surveying; in such arts and sciences, in a word 
as will enlighten practical agriculture, and render more 
efficient and profitable the capital and labor employed in 
it. If, in the present straightened condition of the ‘Treas- 
ury, money cannot be obtained for the extensive useful- 
ness proposed much might be done, by collecting and 
diffusing information, and by distributing seeds, and plants 
from foreign countries, with a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense. 

Although agriculture has been the employment of 
man since he was doomed to “eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow,’’ we have no certain information that a so- 
ciety was formed for improvement in this art, before 
1723, wheu the society of Improvers in the Knowledge 
of Agriculture’? was institutedin Scotland. Agricultu- 
ral societies have since been formed in most if not all 
civilized countries, and their influence has been most 
salutary. 

In this country, Massachusetts is in advance of the 
other states in establishing agricultural societies, and ag- 
ricultural newspapers, as she is in advance of all other 
communities in whatever elevates—ennobles man, and 
makes him useful. 


The American Institute of the city of New York, the 
State societies of New York, New Jersy, and other states, 
and the virious county associations, are greatly improving, 
and advancing the agricultural interests of this country, 
in producing better tillage, an acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent soils and their adoption to differeat grains and 
grasses, their deficiencies, and the best mode of restoring 
them to their original fertility; or of making a soil where 
none previously existed, of reclaiming lands by drainage, 
improving seed, and all the vareties of stock. Our own 
legislature by an act passed on the 27th of February, I[s- 
46, entitled an act, “for the encouragement of Agricul- 
ture,’ made an effort to arrange this State, with those 
competing for the mastery in this great interest. 

If thirty persons in any county, or district embracing 
two counties, shall organize themselves in a society for 
the improvement of agriculture, in the manner pointed 
out by the act, and shall raise a sum, not less than fifty 
dollars, the State, will pay a corresponding sum, not 
exceeding however two hundred dollars. The money is 
to be expended in premiums, for the improvement of soils, 
tillage, crops, manures, implements, stock, articles of 
domestic industry, and such other articles, productions, 
and improvements, as may be deemed proper. The act 
wisely requires, that the premiums and their different 
grades, be so regulated, that it shall be competent for 
small as well as large farmers to havean opportunity to 
compete therefor. * * * * 

[conjure this society, and each member of it, to be 
punctual at its meetings, not only on the dey but atthe 
hour, and at the moment. Remissness will cause the so- 
ciety to languish, and eventually, cease to have an exis- 
tence; and during its struggles, the burden will fall on a 
few, whose exertions will be of little or no public benefit. 
If we are not determined to keep the society in a healthy, 
vigorous, and progressive condition, it would have been 
better not to have formed it. Every farmer should be a 
man of system, and of the strictest fidelity. He is more 
constantly with his family than others, and his acts are 
more immediately noticed and felt by those about him 
than they are in almost any other than a clerical pursuit. 
There are some callings where deception is looked for, if 
not excused and justified as ‘fa trick of trade,” but it is 
not so with a farmer. 

Wherever these societies have been formed, and sus- 
tained by the punctual attendance of their members, 
great benefits have been imparted to the entire communi- 
ty embraced by them. It cannot be otherwise. Man is 
a social being, desirous to be more and more intelligent. 
When not besotted, nor broken down in his own estima- 
tion, he is ambitious to gain fame, and wealth. His eye 
is fixed on his prosperous neighbor, and so far as he can, 








*This isa mistake: The money is paid from the treasury ofthe 
county: notthe “State."—Ep. O. Cunt. 
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he imitateshim. Agricultural publications are read, and | 
experiments are practiced. ‘Thriftis discernable. Home | 
becomes the abode of bliss, comfort and intelligence.— | 
Information is not only acquired in husbandry, but in| 
history, geography, chemistry, and the sciences and arts | 
generally. 
No class of people, is more favorably situated for the 
high enjoyment of domestic life, and for the education 
of those entrusted to their care, than the farmers. Agri-| 
culture was the first and the most natural employment 
of man. It gives him health and strength of body 
and mind. A farmer under God, is his own master.— 
If you wish to see domestic happiness, and good practi- 
cable intelligence, in the highest perfection, abandon the | 
cities, and the towns, and go among the farmers of New | 
England, and visit them on their rugged hills; * * * 


An Agricultural Society was formed in Trumbull co., 
about the year 1816 or 1817, by the persevering exer- 
tions of George Tod, of Youngtown, well known to 
most of the old inhabitants. He was most enthusiastical- 
ly devoted to the promotion of better tillage, and to the 
improvement of the stocks of horses, cattle, sheep and) 
hogs. Many business men of the country, regardless 
of occupation, were members of the Society. It was 
probably the first society of the kind in the State, and 
although its existence ceased many years since, its 
benefits are yet seen in the quality of our stocks; which | 
however has deteriorated. Although portions of our 
country produce, the cereal grains, the county is well 
adapted to the rearing of stocks,and we should consult 
our own interests in improving our best breeds. 

The increase demand for our wool, in this country, 
and in Europe, requires corresponding exertions for im- 
proving our breed of sheep. By care, this may be ac- 
complished, not only as to the quality of the wool, but 
in the quantity. Pork is not anarticle of extensive com- | 
merce with us, as it isin the Miami, and Scioto yallies, 
and yet we have a surplus each year, and consume large 
quantities of it in our families. 

No part of the western country furnishes so much 
cheese as the Western Reserve, and when much of it is! 
of a commendable quality, a portion of it is miserably 
poor, and no man or woman, having a high regard for 
character, would consent to have it go into the market | 
with the name of its maker upon it. It is frequently 
sent into the market when too tender to bear its own 
weight, and at a season of the year when the fly is the) 
most watchful and troublesome. The merchants have | 
contributed to this in their anxiety to do business. | 
They should not purchase a cheese that is not well made; | 
and were they to adbere to this, as aprinciple, it would} 
be of immence service to the country. The valley of the | 
Ohio, and its waters, and the valley of the Mississippi | 
and its tributaries, open the most extensive market for| 
this article, considering the limited country which sup- 
plies it, that can be named and with a good article, we 
could successfully enter the markets in the Eastern | 
States, and in Europe. If greater pains were taken with | 
butter, the demand would equal the supply, and at in- | 
creased prices. In general weare to remiss in preparing | 
our productions for market. The attention of wool- | 
growers has lately been called to the article of wool, and | 
it will be gratifying to hear that their example has been | 
followed by other producers. 








' 

We have much to learn in using lime, and in increasing 
the quantity of manure, which may now be usefully 
employed on the best of ourlands. The diminished quan- 
tity of the grain on our old fields, admonishes us, that 
we have no time to loose to return to the soil the essen- | 
tial properties of which we have despoiled it, by unskill- 
ful culture. The opinion inculcated by landholders, and | 
favorably entertained by the early settlers, that the land 
was so rich as not to need manure, was erroneous as to 
this section of the country, and has been excredingly 
njurious to our farmers. We have taken too little pains 
to husband well our means for fertilizing our fields, and 
when we have cleaned out our yards, necessity has too | 
frequently compelled us to do it, and but for the con- 
venience of entering our barns, we have considered the 
labor as lost. Instances may be noticed where barns are | 
set on the banks of streams, or on the points of high 
bluffs, so that the litter may be so disposed of, as not to 
be seen afterwards. ‘This is very common with asheries, 
when every load of leached ashes might be used to great 
profit, on each farm in the neighborhood. If we do not 
take pains to destroy the articles which should be care- 
fully placed in the heap of compost, we suffer the 
strength of our yards to dissipate by the heat of sum- 
mer, and when we seek for the means to fertilize a few 
bare knolls, we find afew loads only, of impoverished 
manure, instead of such quantities as might enrich our 
fields, if the proper care had been takeu to accumu- | 
late and preserve it. * * * * 

I cannot enter more into details; but I refer you to 
agricultural papers, where the methods are so clearly laid | 
down, that any ordinary capacity can understand them.) 
The Ohio Cultivator is commended to your favorable 
consideration and patronage. 

We are inhabiting a country between the Alleghaney 
and the Rocky mountains, and between the Lakes and, 
the mouth of the Mississippi: which is nnsurpassed in) 
fertility, by any contiguous body of land in the world. | 


What we shall be, by the blessing of Providence, no | ment, should, to some extent, be sought. We now pur- 
human mind can predict. That we shall be great beyond | chase many articles that we might make ourselves. [ 
a parallel, we may safely affirm, from what has taken | know female help is deemed to be scarce in this country; 
place within a few years. It becomes us, who are now | but is it not that kind of labor that is needed in the kitch- 
upon the stage, to give to this mighty mass of mind and | en, and is considered menial? Our females are nearly as 
industry arightdirection. Morality, sociability, industry, numerous as the males, and yet there is very little of 
frugality and perseverance in well doing, should be in- | domestic manufacturing, when compared to what was 
culeated, by example, and precept. Is it not to be feared, | done before the price of cloths was reduced by the use of 
that selfishness and love of money, are substituted for machinery. We do not know what we can prodnee, un- 
that disinterested friendship, kindness and hospitality, | til we put forth our full strength, mental and physical. 
which we enjoyed in the early settlement of the country: | One duty of these Societies should be, to point out ob- 
binding us together in union, and brotherly love? | jects of industry, and to stimulate harmonious action. 
This society may do something towards bringing us| The State of Massachusetts, by the last census, had a 
together, at least with our present connty relations; population of 737,699. The value ef the articles manu- 
formed as they now are, on both sides of the 4Ist degree | factured or produced in the commonwealth, during the 
of latitude, we may hope that this line, which bounded | year ending on the Ist of April, 1945, was $114,- 
on the north the land owned by the United States, and | 478,443, which exceeds the whole exports from the 
on the south the land owned by the Connecticut land | United States for the year 1846, which have been hereto- 
company, shall no longer be viewed as a dividing wall be- | fore stated. Of the amount mentioned, $14,799,140 were 
tween two nations. We shall do well to form an inti- | boots and shoes manufactured. This branch of industry 
mate acquantance, and speak of each others business and | employed 27,199 males, and 18,678 females. Another 
mode of farming |item is straw hats, bonnets, straw braid, and palm leaf 
The county of Mahoning will compare with any in| hats, amounting $1,649,496; and in this manufacture, 
the northern part of the state, for beauty of surface, and | 13,311 females were employed. 
fertility of soil. [tis not as rich, as portions of many of; A part of these boots, shoes, hats and bonnets are 
the counties on the Miamies and Scioto, but is capable of | brought to this State, taxed with the profits of the whole- 
vast improvement. sale merchant in Boston, New York, Philadelphia or 
One of the excellencies of the northern part of this| Baltimore, and the profits of the retailing merchant, to 
State, is the general uniformity of its soil. A contiguous | which must also be added the expense of transportation, 
tract of more than five millions of acres can be selected, | drayage, storage, wharfage, and other charges, all of 


| in which there is not a thousand acres of worthless land. | which are paid by the consumers. 


The timber, stone, coal, iron ore, water soil—advan- Have we not straw enough in thiscountry for our hats 
tages derived from Lake Erie on the north, and the Ohio | and bonnets; and enough of labor, industry and skill, to 
River on the south west, with the canals, the general | fabricate them? Massachusetts, by her rigid economy, 
health, intelligence, industry and morality, of the inhab- | her untiriing industry, her unrivalled skill and prudence, 
itants, combine to make a residence in the northern part | is enabled to traverse the State with rail-roads, and to 
of Ohio, as pleasant and desirable, as in any section of | make other States tributary to her, for the investments 
the west. In the early settlement of the country, it | made within their borders. She is worthy of our exam- 


| was supposed the land was too wetiu many situations for | ple, and it will be wise in us to imitate her. May we not 


| cultivation, and the water did cover much of its surface | hope that our females will exhibit, annually, articles of 
| in the valleys, during most of the year. 


| their manufacture, which will be creditable to their indus- 
try, taste and skill? 

Whoever is a member of this Society now, or hereafter 
shall be, let him faithfully discharge the high responsibili- 
| ty that he has voluntarily assumed, and may its influence 
physical strength to behold, but we have extensive amphi- | advance our prosperity, and be benificially felt by those 
theatres, formed by the interlocking of our streams and | who shull succed us. 
their meandering courses, which overlook extensive | 
ranges of good land, every foot of which admits the high- | 
est cultivation, and these summits are attained in all 


This section of the State which was considered Cham- 
paign, is almost unrivalled in the beauty and extent of its 
distant views and prospects. We have no bold, rocky, 
elevated mountain scenery, which so many exhaust their 


Mercer County. 


| his land. 


instances over roads which are passed during nine months 
in the year, at the speed of six miles an hour, with ease, 
in our travelling carriages. In almost every direction, 
we have the pleasure to look from the heighth of one of 


these ranges to another summit, and see the waving grain, | 
the luxuriant grass; the grazing stock, the comfortable | 


farm house, the sweet smiling village; and to know by 
our own civil and religious institutions, that a foundation 
is being laid, broad and deep, in virtue, morality, and in- 
telligence, which will sustain the most elevated super- 
structure it may be in the power of posterity to rear. 
” 7 - * * * 

Our principal roads are laid out by the cardinal points, 
and cross at the centre of the townships at right angles, 
at the distance of five miles. Their courses are not ob- 


structed by morasses or mountains. The 


Poland, runs west one hundred and twenty miles, and is 
probably the longest straight road in the world. 


It is an object I submit to be worthy the attention of 
the Society, tnat each member within a reasonable time be 
requested to set out shade tress in the road in front of | 


In Southbury, Connecticut, two rows of the sugar ma- | 
ple line the main read for two or three miles, and they | 
are admired by every traveller who passes between them. 
We have the hardy, beautiful, majestic elm, in abun- 
dance; and it thrives well in all of our soils. In some situa- | 
tions, the hickory, butternut and black walnut, will do! 
well, and their fruit, as well as their shade, will richly | 
repay all the labor and expense of setting them oat. 
The sugar maple, in sandy or gravelly soils, may well | 
be cultivated for the profit it will annually yield. The 
locust may be cultivated at a profit, as a durable wood 
for posts, which we shall soon need for our yards and | 
fields. Most of our farmers set their houses at such con- | 
veniant distances from the road, as to admit of a door- | 
yard, which may well be adorned by the female members 


| of the family, whose tastes for flowers and plants should 


be cultivated and improved. The temper is not only | 
sweetened by the employment, and the person thereby 
made happier, and a more interesting and useful member 
of society, but additional wealth is actually created. A | 
farm and yard thus adorned, will sell for more than they 
would if left naked, or if covered with noxious weeds 
and briars. 
We have many incentives to act, and few things to' 
impede our progress to wealth and happiness. Having 
cleared the land of the forest, and constructed our roads , 
we have now arrived at the period when we should turn 
our labor to a profitable account. Diversity of employ- 


road com- | 
| mencing on the line dividing Pennsylvania and Ohio, at 


An Agricultural Society for the county of Mercer, 
was organized according to law, at a public meeting call- 
ed for the purpose at the Court House in St. Marys, on 
the 28th of May, 1847. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Wituiam B. Irwin, President. 

Evipnaz Burnuam, Vice President. 

Cyprian Ler, Treasurer. 

Joun Jounson, Secretary. 

Josnua Jupy, 

Asa WoopworrtH, 

Amos A. WILLIAMa, 

Joun Smiru, and 

Wm. M. Rosinson, 
The following resolution was then offered and adop- 
ted: 
Resolved, That we unite our efforts to advance the 
the science of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and 
that we will patronize the “Ohio Cultivator,” for the 
| purpose of disseminating agricultural information and 
| statictics. 


Managers. 


Se, 


Tue Trumeviti County Acricuttura. Soerery, have 


The Germans at Zoar, have lined the front of | published a very liberal list of premiums to be awarded at 
many of their fields with apple trees and other fruit trees. | their next annual exhibition. 


Besides money premiums, 
it embraces 2 volumes of Ohio Cultivator, and ten of 
Albany Cultivator. The Fair is to be held at Warren, 
on the 28th and 30th September. 


Lawrence County, Agricultural Soviety. 
Ata public meeting, called for the purpose, at the 
Court House, in Burlington, on the 27th ult., an Agri- 
cultural Society for Lawrence county, was organized in 
accordance with the State law. The following officers 
were appointed for the ensuing year: — 
N. H. Griuet, President. 
Joun Newron, Vice President. 
Benjamin JOHNsTON, Treasurer. 
S. M. Brownie, Secretary. 
Joun Bryan, , 
Wicuram Lamepert, Ese., | 
Tuomas Garpner, ¢ i 
Satmon Recxarp, 
Arrep Hastines, 

A committee of one from each township was appoint- 
ed to solicit members, subscriptions, and donations for 
the Society—as follows: 

Upper, William Lambert; Perry, Benjamin Johnston; 
Elizabeth, Wm. H. Kelley; Decatur, 5. N. Shattuck; 
Lawrence, James W.Stumbo; Symmes, John C. Stew- 
art; Aid, Thomas Lambert; Washington, Joseph Jen- 
kins; Mason, John Massie; Windsor, E. W. Wakefield 


d; 


fanagers. 
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Rome, H. N. Gillet; Union, Jacob Proctor; Fayette, John | The 


Bryan; and Joshua Hambleton and Thomas Walton 


were chosen to be general agents for the county at large 


for the same purpose. 

The committees are requested to report their proceed- 
ings to the Secretary on or before the 13th day of July 
next. 

There will be a general meeting at the Court House 
in Burlington, Thursday evening, July 13th, at 5 o’clock. 

Crark anp Mapison.—At a meeting of the Clark and 
Madison Agricultural Society, held at Charleston on the 
5thinst., the following were elected officers: 

A Wappre—President. 


Dr. A. ToLrann—Vice President. 
J. F. Harrisoy—T'reasurer. 


Wa. Harrotp—Secretary. 
R. Cow ine, 
J. F. Cuxenowitn, 
Ira Paice, ¢ 
T. Swayne, 
Wa. WuirFLrey. 
The Board of Directors will meet at Charleston on the 
last Saturday of this (June) inst .A punctual attendance 
is required. 


Directors. 


Union Townsuip Acricutturat Society, (Muskingum 
Co.)—There will be a meeting of this Society at the 
Findlay House in New Concord, on Saturday the 19th 
inst. Addresses are expected, &c. 


Tur Crors.—The corn, oats, and grass bids fair to be 
good.—Clinton Republican. 

They bids fair in tnis county too, so they does.—Cler- 
mont Son. 


From all accounts, the Wheat crops in Stark county 
are very unpromising. The ravages jof the fly are terri- 
ble. Many farmers will not realize their seed.—Canton 
Dem. (June. 9.) 


Wayne Co.—We regret to learn that the prospect for 
even a half yield [of Wheat] is slim indeed. Many fields 
have been ploughed up—cattle have been turned into oth- 


ers, and from present indications we fear Wayne county | 


will ret have more than sufficient to supply her own 
wants. That which was not killed during the winter, 
the fly is destroying to an extent truly alarming.—Woos- 
ter Dem. June 10.) 

Ashland.—We do not believe that, as a general thing, 
the wheat will be worth the trouble of harvesting this 
year, so far as our county is concerned. There are 
some good fields, but in nearly all the grain has either 
been wiuter killed or is now attacked by the fly. In Me- 
dina, Lorain and Cuyahoga crops look better: still they 
will be very light.—Ashland Standard. 

Ross County.—Of wheat, we are satisfied there will not 
be on an average, more than half an average crop in this 
county. 
much of it has been re-planted. 


Eng!tish News, Markets, &c. 

The news by the Hibernia, to May 19th, has caused 
much excitement in the grain and flour markets of this 
country, and a further rise of prices. In Great Britain 
and many parts of the continent of Europe, much appre- 
hension prevails that the supply of bread for their teem- 
ing millions of people will fail before the next harvest, 
in spite of all that can be done in the way of importa- 
tions from this county, anc a few other parts where 
there is an abundance; and that famine with all its hor- 
rors will prevail among the people, In Ireland the num- 
ber of deaths from disease and starvation, are greater 
than ever, notwithstanding all the efforts that are being 
made to afford relief. In England too, especially in the 
manufacturing and mining districts, great scarcity and 
suffering begins to prevail. The scarcity of money has 
checked all branches of manufacturing, and the high 
prices of food render it impossible for the poor laborers 
to obtain an adequate supply. 

The prices of flour and grain in this country are now 
higher, we believe, than they have been at any time since 
1837. Whether the present rates will be maintained till 
after harvest, it is difficult to say; but for the sake of 
suffering humanity, we hope not. Speculation is one 
great cause of the existing high prices, and the farmers 
reap little benefit compared with the forwarders, dealers 
andspeculators: In proof of this assertion, we need only 
state, that while flour was selling for shipment in New 
York at $10 per barrel, it was selling in central Ohio for 
$5,50, and the actual cost of transportation in the ab- 
sence of speculation, is not over $1,59 per barrel. 

The weather and prospects of crops were very favora- 
ble at the time of sailing of the steamer. 


The prospect for corn is very good, though | 


Markets. 


| bbl, but has now receded to 5,90 @ $6. 
11,05@1,10 ® bu. Corn in bulk, 42 @ 45 ects. —in sacks 
|55 @ 69. Bacon, sides and hams, 74 @ 84 ets. ® tb; 
shoulders 6 cts. 
table, at retail, 16 @ 20 cts. Cheese is dull, at 54 @ 6 
cts # tb. Eggs 64 @7 cts ® doz. Strawberries 64 @ 
8cts. ¥ quart. Potatoes 65 @ 70 cts. Y bu. Hay, 
loose, $10 @ 12 ¥ ton. Cattle, $5 @ 5,25 W 10) th. 
| Wool, common and half blood, 20 @ 23 ® th. 

| CLEeveLanp, June 10.—Flour, 6,75 @ 7, # bbl; wheat, 
/1,374 @ 140 ¥ bushel; corn, 60 @ €5 cts; oats, 30 @ 33; 
| potatoes, 40 @ 50 cts; wool, common 18 @ 22 cts, fine 
25 @ 30. 


| Custecorue, June 1! —Flour $6; wheat, $1 @ 105; 
|corn 35 @38. 
| Pirrssurcu, June 10.—Woot.—The receipts of new 
| are increasing, but are still quite moderate for the season. 
10 @ 12,000 tbs have been bought this week, mostly at 
| the following quotations: 
Full blood, 28@ 30. } blood. 26 @ 27. 
| 24 @ 25. 4 blood, 22 @ 1. 
ed, 2) @ Ql. 


At Columbus there is little doing in produce, owing to 


4 blood, 
Common and Tub-wash- 


|the lack of canal boats, and the extravagant prices of 
\freight. Flour sells at 5,50 @ 5,75; wheat 95 @ 1,00; 
| corn, 25 @ 27 cts. Wool, common, 23 @ 25 cts—no de- 
|mand for fine. 
| New York, June 10—Flour has declined a trifle with- 
| in 2 or 3 days, sells at 8,75 @ $9. Wheat brings $2 @ 
2,1 ; corn 1,10 @ 1,15; oats 623. Pork, sales light, new 
| mess is worth $17 ® bbl. Wool is quiet; no sales repor- 
ted. 

Bosrox, June 9—Woot—American full blood, 40 @ 
|45; half blood, 35 @ 38; common to 4 blood, 28@ 3 cts 
Y tb. 


| Cincinnati, June 12—The price of flour on the first 
receipt of the Hibernia’s news, advanced to 6,50 @ 6,6) next, forty head of thorough bred Short Horned cattle. Consisting 
Wheat brings 


SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 


Becoming over stocked, | will offer for sale, at auction, at my resi- 
dence in the town of Auburn, on Wednsday &th day of September 


of about thirty cows, heifers, and ten young bulls. [ shall se'ect 
from my whole herd one bull, “Sy metry”—two cows and two herf- 
ers, the balance being about forty, will be sold without reserve. 
The original cows of this herd were selected from the best of the 


Butter for packing 9 @ 114 cts—for herds of the late Paterson Van Ransa'er, Thomas Kotch Esq., and 


L.. F. Allen Esq., whose reputation for breeding fine stock require 
neeulory from me. The younger stock were bred with much care 
from my bulls*‘Areher” and Symetry, both of which have re- 
ceived the prize of the best bull at the exhibitions of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society. “Archer” was bred by Thomas Kotch 
Esq. of Butternuts, ont of bis famous imported cow Adaliza and 
vot by Rolla, (See Coats Herd Book No. 4991) “Sy metry” was bred 
hy Geo. Vait Esq. of Troy, out of his cow Dutches, got by his Duke 
of We'lington (See Coats Herd Book No. 2654, or American Herd 
took No. 55) both of which he imported frum the Herd of Thomas 
| Bates Esq. of Yorkshire England. 
| Full pedigrees of all the cattle will he prepared and printed by 
the Ist July, and can be had at the office of Ameriean Agriculturist, 
|New York Cultivator, office and Agricultural Rooms Albany, office 
lof New Gene-ee Farmer, Rochester, L. F. Allen Black Rock, and 
jat my residence. 
—ALSO— 
I willsell ten head of three fourths and half bred cows and 
heifers. 
| After the sale of the above cattle, I will sel! at auction, one hun- 
ldred Merino rams—ten to fifteen South Down rams—sixty Merino 
und thirty grade Merino Ews to be sold in pens of three, That 
rents, not acquainted with my flock of sheep may form some opim- 
on of their value, | make the following statement, viz: [ have 
taken five clips of wool from my sleep. ‘The last clip (1846) 
weighed a fraction over four pounds per head, which was the 
argest.) One of the five clips [sold at thirty nine cents per pound 
Che other four [ sold at different times to our Manufacturing Co., 
at forty cents per pound all at my own house. 

Terms of the sale, cash. or approved endorsed notes payable at 
the bank of Auburn, at three months, with interest. 
J. M. SHERWOOD- 


Auburn, New York, June 1, 1847. 








Sweet Potato Plants. 
few thousand sweet potato plants of the choicest variety, to be 
had of the subseriver, north-east corner of Seventh and Broad 
Streets, next lot cast of A -tred Kelley's residence, 
LEWIS JENKINS, 





Columbus, O., May |, 1#47.—3t. 

















Stark county, Ohio, May, 1847. 
Mr. Barenam:—I notice in your excellent paper, the 
|mention of many valuable improvements in agricultural 
implements which must be of great advantage to the 
Farmers of Ohio—T'he Wheat Drill, McCormick’s Rea- 
| per, Pitt’s Grain Thrasher and seperaior, &c., &e. 
| Icanrecommend Pitt’s seperator, with full confidence. 
|I have used this machine for the last five years. I be- 
lieve this machine, as now manufactured by H. D. Jam- 
jeson of Massilon, O., is the greatest labour saving ma- 
chine of the age. Ihave used machines for the last 20 
| years, of many different kinds, and have never seen any 
that would compare with this. They are simple, strong 
and durable, not liable to get out of repair. It is no- 
|thing uncommon to Thrash and clean from 300 to 400 
| bushels per day, with six men and six horses. I pur- 
;chased a machine last season of Mr. Jameson, and on 
| some accounts it is better than the same kind made east. 
| | have also conversed with the following gentlemen that 
purchased machies at Massilon last season, and all of 
|them, I believe without a single exception, not only state 
| the machine gave perfect satisfaction, but do work bet- 
| ter, faster, with less labor and less trouble than they sup- 
| posed a machine could be made to do it. A. Hilderbrand, 
M. Dillman, Stark Co.; W. Hickox, J. Vonemar, R. 
| Mills, Sawyer and Bille, of Summit Co.; S. Allenbough, 
|S. & J. Coe, W. Bodine, Hughs, Alberton of Wayne 
|\Co.; W. Smith, S. Gere of Medina Co.; W. Wyler, 
A. Cushman of Marion Co.; J. Higlen of Pa.; J. Simp- 
json of Highland Co.; L. Cahoon of Lorain Co.; J. 
| Preston of Ashland Co.; 8.Short of Clark Co.; T. L. 
Bacon, D. W. Sackett of Tuscarawas Co.; J. Carroll of 
| Mahoning Co. 





PITTS GRAIN THRASHER AND SEPERATOR. 


The Double Pinion Horsepower, manufactured by H. 


D. Jameson, I believe to be the most substantial and best 
now in the United States. 


If you think these lines would benefit your readers, 
please give them a place in your paper. 
Truly Yours, 
E. M. DeForest. 





100 PATENT THRASHING MACHINES. 


PPHE Subscriber, If. D. Jameson, having purchased the exclusive 

right of building Pitt’s Patent Separators, for Ohio, has fitted 
up a shop in Heart and Brown’s Buildings, Massillon, Ohio. This 
Machine is portable, only requiring about 30 minutes to put itup for 
use, either in the field or barn. 1t thrashes, carries off the straw, 
fans the grain in the most perfect manner, carrying it into a bag or 
box, all al one operation, causing a great saving of hands in attend- 
ance. These machines are simple, strong and durable, constructed 
to endure the working abilities of eight horses, but are usually work- 
ed with from four to six, thrashing and cleaning from 200 to 500 
bushels per day, with great ease to all concerned. 


The subscriber a'so builds D. Cary’s Double Pinion Horse Power. 
This power is constructed with a double set of Wheels and Pinions 
through its whole arrangement, which greatly overcomes the fric- 
tion, causing it to run as light as the best four horsepower and at the 
samme time possesses double thestrength of the common eight Horse- 
power. Iso'd from this shep last season, about 40 machines and 
horsepowers, and from the universal satisfaction which these ma- 
chines have given and from my personal knowledge of their favor- 
able reception in New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Canada, I have commenced 100 machines which will be completed 
by harvest. Orders by letter will be promptly attended to, and ma- 
chines can be forwarded to all parts of the State and surrounding 
States. Persons wanting machines would do weil to examine this 
inachine before purchasing elsewhere. 

. 





Hi. D. JAMESON. 
April \5, 3t. 








